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THE CALIFORNIA PLAN FOR IMPROVING SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


By Aubrey A. Douglass, Chief, 
Division of Secondary Education 
State Department of Education 


For a number of years study and investigation of various aspects of 
the curriculum have been in progress in California. Many of the city school 
systems have organized divisions for curriculum research, and they have in 
many instances availed themselves of the services of curriculum experts; groups 
of teachers, supervisors, guidance workers, or administrators have turned their 
attention to curriculum problems; the Association of California Secondary 
School Principals, which meets annually in a three-day conference, has devoted 
attention to curricular matters; numerous individuals have investigated und 
perhaps published investigutions of curricular problems; end experiments have 
been set up in several localities. While it is not correct to sey that all 
school systems have been actively at work upon problems of instruction, it is 
true that certuin experiments and much investigution have been curried on in a 
large number of places. 


It has been the policy of the State Department of Education to stimu- 
late the initiative of teachers, supervisors, and administrators in educational 
affairs. Official courses of study are not published, and the rules and regu- 
lations of the State Board of Fducation relating to junior high school, senior 
high school, and junior college programs ot study are of such a nature as to 
permit great freedom. ‘This policy has been adopted because of the point of 
view held by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction and his start to- 
wards supervision; it has been possible at leust in part because of the rela- 
tively high degree of protessional training required of secondery-school teach- 
ers and administrators. For many years tecchers must heave completed a year 


ee Cee eee ee ee 


x ‘ . . ; : 
Numerous descriptions of curriculum development ure contained in the recent 
issues of the "California Journal of Secondury Education." 


The proceedings of the annual meetings 
held on February 22=25, 1956, at St. Louis, will be in- 
cluded in the April number of the CURRICULUM JOURNAL. 
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of work in addition to that required for the bachelor’s degree to secure a 
general secondary credential, while administrators have veen required to se- 
cure training amounting to a year and a half of post graduate study. The 
energy of the Division of Secondary Education of the State Department of Educa- 
tion has, therefore, been directed towards stimulating local effort and study, 
and acting as a means through which the various activities of a somewhat local 
nature might be coordinated. 


Somewhat recently, an organization was effected to coordinate more 
effectively the various groups interested in secondary education. Local or- 
ganizations of secondary-school principals have been formed throughout the 
state. Previously, many principals' clubs had existed; the new organization 
utilized existing clubs and arranged others, so that every principal is a mem- 
ber of a local organization. As a usual thing, these groups meet monthly 
throughout the year for the consideration of professional problems. Needless 
to say, the curriculum is an important topic of consideration. 


The organization of loczl principals’ councils was made at the in- 
stance of the Association of California Secondary School Principsls. In order 
to «ssist the principals in their study of curricular problems, nine "regional 
service committees" have been formed. The areas served by these committees 
have been arranged in such a way as to cover the state. The territory of one 
regional committee naturally coincides with that of one or more of the princi- 
pals’ organizations. Any person in the state, provided he has a contribution 
to make and the time to give, may be appointed to a regional service committee. 
All committees have representatives from the principals' councils and from the 
junior college organizations; in many instances the majority of the members of 
a regional service committee is drawn from the secondary-school principals. 
Finally, there is a State Advisory Committee of twenty-seven members, composed 
of supervisors or administrators in the secondary schools, district or city 
superintendents, professors and deans from schools of education, and college 
presidents. This committee gives counsel upon methods of organizing and 
promoting the entire program. The chairmen of the regional service committees 
are mem>ers of the advisory committee. The regional service committees and 
the advisory committee were formed through the State Department of Education. 
In addition, state committees have been appointed to study and make recommenda- 
tions regarding the problems of the small high school, guidance throughout the 
school system, the policy which shall guide the development of vocational edu- 
cation, and the "scope and sequence of major units of learning." 


The effective manner in which the groups function is a source of 
gratification. Not only do they carry on yor themselves study and discussion 
of educational problems, but they carry these discussions into local school 
systems. Any principal may secure, for a faculty meeting or for a parent- 
teacher organization, the services of one or more members of u regional service 
committee or other available talent. Teachers are invited to meet with a com- 
mittee either to hear 4 progrem or to present for evaluation u unit of work 
which has been developed in a locul school system. 


Much interest is manifested throughout the state in the work of the 
national committees and their investigations, as the problems under attack are 
similar to, if not identical with, those of foremost concern in California. 
Special interest attaches to the work of the "Committee on the Orientation of 
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Secondary Education” of the Department of Secondary School Principals; to the 
progress of the "Commission on the Relution of School and College” of the 
Progressive Education Associztion; to the "Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards;" and to the recently begun work of the "Youth Commission." 
The discussion procedure of the principals' councils and of the regional ser- 
vice committees, and the intense interest in developments, facilitate the prob- 
lem of placing before a principal the contributions of these and other groups. 


The chief educational problems which are engaging attention are: the 
purpose or philosophy of secondary education; the core curriculum; the produc- 
tion of more effective materials of instruction; the principals governing the 
construction of a unit of instruction, the study of the characteristics of the 
pupil and his out-of-school relationships; evaluation of the results of in- 
struction. These problems are of such magnitude that only one or two points 


respecting the thinking that is going on concerning each of them can be listed 
here. * 


One of the chief characteristics of the re-examination of the purpose 
or philosophy of secondary education has been the re-consideration of such 
documents as the Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. Opinion has been 
expressed that such statements have served their time or have become thread- 
bare; the need is for 4 new statement which takes account of such data as those 
presented in Recent Social Trends and similar documents, and of the contribu- 
tions of an organismic psychology. On the other hand, the statement of aims 
of the "Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education” still has a 
considerable hold. The weaknesses of the publications of the Commission, par- 
ticularly in the matter of attempting to justify sudject matter vecause of real 
or imagined contributions to one or more of the aims, are recognized. Whatever 
the preferences may be for a classification of aims, there is a strong effort 
to take cognizance of social, political, and economic changes in stating a 
philosophy of education. There is also a strong tendency to state the more 
immediate oojects in terms of skills, habits, attitudes, and patterns of ac- 
tion. It is to be hoped that this type of thinking may continue to the place 
where one of our greatest weaknesses in secondary education will be remedied. 


While the core curriculum is regarded as being made up of the skills, 
habits, attitudes, or the experiences contributing them, which every individual 
should possess if he is to be an effective member of society, this statement 
does not do justice to some of the thinking that is being done on the question 
or to some of the practices which have evolved. There is, for example, recog- 
nition of the fact that different interests und abilities of pupils require 
variation in activity with respect to a certain topic; there is also recogni- 
tion of the fact that non-core subjects and activities or experiences growing 
out of them must, for an individual child, have definite relation to the core 
subjects or activities. In practice, the core is made up of experiences or 


* The State Department of Education has issued, or will puolish shortly, mimeo- 
graphed bulletins upon the following; Principles guiding the construction 
of a unit; philosophy of secondary education; core curriculum; evaluation of 
results ot learning and instruction. These bulletins are meant to assist 
local groups in the study of these questions. 
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aotivities growing out of English, social studies, biological science, physical 
science, and physical education and health. In numerous schools English ana 
the social studies, and perhaps music and art, are ‘anght together threnughout 
the tenta and eieventh years; a course in contemporar; problems is offered in 
the twelfth year; and physical education is offered *hroughout the entire pro- 
gram. In some instances physics ard chemistry are beirg amalgamated into a 
single course, in which an attack is made upon current scientific problems. In 
schools that have furthered this development, the sciences often become a part 
of the core. The trend is away from a core dased upon a subject-matter field. 


The state of contusion which appears in current texts and periodical 
articles, with respect to the educational principles which underlie the con- 
struction of a unit of work, is apoarent in Galifornia. This has been one of 
the questions upon which principals and teachers have most frequently asked for 
assistance. Accordingly, the regional service committees and the principals’ 
councils have devoted a number of meetings to the units. Progress has been 
made, but more study is needed. Teachers are encouraged to develop units of 
work, and muny courses are now composed entirely of units. These are often 
mimeographed, and take the place ot texts in the classes. One of the impor- 
tant outcomes which, it is hoped, will result from the state program for cur- 
riculum improvement will be the production and evuluution of numerous units of 
instruction. 


Although there is interest in the positive or negative contributions 
which such environmental factors as redio, motion pictures, group associations, 
and femily relationships mey exert upon the growth und development of a boy or 
girl, few school systems have been able to go as far as they might like in in- 
vestigating this question end in relating the data which could be thus obtained 
to the curriculum of the secondary school. Although the depression did not 
seriously cripple the California schools, it most certainly impeded progress. 
Not all services which were cut off have been restored, and the growth of the 
secondary-school population has increased the pupil-load in practically every 
school in the State. The discussion staze has very definitely been reached, 
however, and some progress has been made. More would speedily come if the 
principals had the staff to do the work. Meanwhile, assistance is given by the 
excellent study of this whole program now being made at the University High 
School, Oakland. The investigation has been in progress some time, and is 
helped by a substantial subsidy by one of the educational foundations. 


A strong trend is manifest throughout the state to discontinue the 
traditional marking system and to substitute records and reports which will 
more adequately show the progress of the pupil. This is, of course, the prob- 
lem of evaluating results in education. The root of the matter consists of 
setting adequate objectives for school activities and experiences, of working 
out ways and means of estimating or measuring progress in the direction of 
those goals, and of devising suitable methods of recording progress. In some 
instances, the type of thinking which should precede the suostitution of new 
reports and records for the old has not been carried far; in some instances, 
the preliminary groundwork has been laid; in others, considerable advance has 
occurred. The strong interest in this problem gives an excellent opportunity 
for making progress toward its solution. 


A project similar in many respects to that sponsored by the Commis- 
sion on the Relation of School and College of the Progressive Education Asso- 
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ciation was begun in California. A strong belief on the part of certain ad- 
ministrators that college entrance requirements stood in the way of proper 
curriculum revision led to series of conferences, the outcome of which was the 
selection of twelve schools,* from which graduates are to be permitted to enter 
the freshman year of college, regardless of entrance requirements. The twelve 
schools formulated and submitted plans of operation, and the plans were ap- 
proved. Arrangements were first completed with the University of California; 
later, other colleges and universities of the State accepted the invitation to 
join in the enterprise. Curriculum changes are, in general, those outlined 
in preceding paragraphs. The problems, as stated above, are very nearly the 
Same as those encountered in the eight-year study of the Progressive Education 
Association. The plans and practices of these schools are being closely 
studied throughout the State. 


It should not be inferred that progressive practices are limited to 
the twelve "cooperating" schools. Many of the colleges have exceedingly 
liberal entrance requirements, which permit practically any type of intelligent 
curriculum change. The requirements for admission to the University of Cali- 
fornia permit much more flexibility than one unacquainted with conditions might 
suspect. There is, for example, no specification of content for the courses. 
In laboratory science, which is required for admission, an instructor is not 
held to a conventional series of experiments nor must he cover specified sub- 
ject matter. He has all the leeway he needs to apply his intelligence to the 
problem both of content and of method; he may substitute for the conventional 
experiments which have appeared so long in the chemistry and physics manuals. 
Similarly, there is nothing in the entrance requirements of the University of 
California to prevent teaching together such subjects as English and social 
science, provided the teachers and the administrator decide to do so; nor does 
the requirement of algebra and geometry prevent at least partial socialization 
of these sudjects, which may be located in grades eleven and twelve if this is 
deemed advisable. As a result of this liberality, a numoer of schools have 
progressed about as far as some of the "cooperating" schools. 


It should be understood that not all schools in the State have made 
marked progress; it should also be understood that practically no school has 
reached the place where it is satisfied with what has been done. Conserva- 
tives appear along with the progressives; poor work exists alongside the good. 
There is, perhaps, too much of a tendency to emphasize one problem or phase of 
curriculum revision one year, and to turn to another the next--a characteris- 
tic, incidentally, of American education. There are long months of intensive 
and interesting work ahead. 


One of the strongest points in the whole program is the emphasis that 
is being placed upon the study by teachers and administrators of educational 
problems, and the opportunity for group discussions. There is little or no de- 
sire to appoint a committee to prepare a statement ot the philosophy of second- 
ary education, nor one to prepare courses to be distributed to the schools. 
Past experiences with documents of such 4 nature have been too disappointing. 


* Two of the schools, the University High School of Oakland and the Eagle Rock 
High School of Los Angeles, are participating in the eight-year study of the 
Progressive Education Association. 
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There is, however, a strong desire to stimulate interest and to locate interest 
spots, and to preserve spontaneity and local interest. There is also effort 
to cultivate and nourish interest by making available to various groups the 
best available material. Whatever is published will be the best that comes 
out of the schools. 


---000--- 


THE LOUISVILLE PROGRAM OF CURRICULUM REVISION 


By J. E. Brewton, Director, 
Bureau of Research, Louisville Public Schools 


In the fall of 1935, the Louisville Public Schools launched a long- 
time, comprehensive curriculum program. The organization set up for the cur- 
rent year is designed to carry out the first phase of the program; namely, the 
formulation of a philosophy and the adoption of policies upon which can be pro- 
jected a city-wide curriculum program which will be consistent and comprehen- 
sive in nature and embrace both study ana production. 


To carry forward this year's work only two general committees were 
set up, an executive committee and a curriculum cabinet. The executive conmmit- 
tee is composed of four members, the superintendent of schools and the three 
assistant superintendents. The curriculum cabinet is composed of thirty-four 


members including the members of the executive committee, director ot research, 
director of elementary school curriculum, supervisors, chairmen of already 
existing secondary subject matter committees, and chairmen of already existing 
elementary subject matter committees. The superintendent of schools is chair- 
man of the executive committee while the director of the bureau ot research is 
chairman of the curriculum cabinet. 


The executive comnittee is the executive body of the curriculum or- 
ganization, it being the function of this committee to make final decisions 
regarding curriculum appointments, plans, policies, principles, procedures, and 
the like. Among the duties of this committee are: (1) the appointment of 
curriculum workers und curriculum committees, (2) the selection and securing 
of consultant service, (3) the determination of curriculum policies und pro- 
cedures, (4) the initiation and projection of various phases of curriculum de- 
velopment, and (5) the approval ot curriculum plans and materials. 


The curriculum cabinet is the working body of the general curriculum 
organization, it being one of the chief functions of the cedinet to tormulate 
suggestive materials embodying plans, policies, principles, und procedures to 
be used in curriculum development for the consideration of the executive com- 
mittee. Among the duties of the curriculum cabinet are; (1) to study inten- 
sively curriculum issues and problems, (2) to formulate a stutement ot philoso- 
phy to guide curriculum development, (3). to prepere outlines to guide the study 
and discussion of curriculum problems, looking toward the orgunization of 
credit «end non-credit study groups ot texuchers on a city-wide basis, cnd (4) to 
consider curriculum plins, policies, principles, und procedures, und to formu- 
late «and submit these to the executive committee tor considerution. 
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The curriculum cabinet meets every other week to discuss curriculum 
problems and issues. Outlines to guide these discussions are placed in the 
hunds of members of the cabinet at least two weeks in advance of each discus- 
sion. Topics scheduled for discussion follow; Concepts of the Curriculum, 
Evidences of Need for Improving Instruction, Principles Basic to Curriculum 
Development, The Nature and Function of Educational Aims, Scope of the Curricu- 
lum, Pupil Purposes, Activities or Subjects, Organizing Instruction, and What 
Should Go Into a Course of Study. 


The cabinet is undertaking two production tasks this year; (1) the 
formulation of a statement of philosophy and (2) the preparation of a handoook 
to be used in guiding the study and discussion of study groups of teachers to 
be organized next year on a city-wide basis. Two committees, each composed of 
five members and selected from within the cabinet, have been given the responsi- 
bility of performing these tasks. These committees are expected to report 
from time to time to the curriculum cabinet and to present at a specified time 
com; lete tentative reports for the approval of the cabinet. Approval by the 
cabinet will automatically refer the reports to the executive committee for 
consideration and further action. 


The second phase of the program which is to be entered into next year 
is to be a study program carried out on a city-wide basis. The purpose of this 
phase will be to get the whole teaching staff oriented to the program and to 
the fundamental principles on which it is to be based. This phase should pro- 
vide excellent in-service training of teachers and form a basis for developing 
further the supervisory program in that it will provide teachers and super- 
visors a common ground of agreement from which to approach their work. 


The Louisville program for curriculum development is in its pre- 
liminary stage. Its one unique feature is that much time is being spent formu- 
lating a philosophy to underlie the educationul program ovefore any other de- 
velopments are attempted. 


~--000--- 


AN EXPERIMENT IN LOCaL CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 


By A. C. Krey 
University of Minnesota 


Introduction. In accordance with the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion on Social Studies a group of interested teuchers undertook to ouild a 
course of study for the dairy and wheut region of the Northwest of which the 
Twin Cities of Minnesota form the nuturul center. It is assumed that the main 
purpose of the socizl studies is to give the pupils a wide acquiintance with 
the activities of society and their interrelations. The list of topics drawn 
up by the Commission on the Social Studies was used as the guide for material 


to be included in the curriculum. The organization of these topics by grades 
follows: 
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Grades I-IV inclusive--Stories and pictorial material to provide 
initial vocabulary of social studies 


Grades V-VI inclusive--Systematic narrative of American history 
from its European beginnings 


Grades VII-VIII-IX  --Systematic development of world society 
and its activities from prehistoric times 
to present. Special emphasis upon American 
society in its world setting 


Grade X --Social activities in their geographic setting 


Grades XI-XII --Chief economic, social and political prob- 
lems of American society 


Grade XIII --Either systematic survey of the world today 
or specialized courses in the several fields 
of social science 


Vertical Integration. Starting with the premise that knowledge of 
society is cumulative, that no social problem is ever settled, that no social 
idea is ever completely known, but that the individual continues to enlarge 
his knowledge of both as he goes through life, the program is planned to in- 
clude all the school grades from the kindergarten through the second year of 
college. fhe work of each successive grade is designed to make use of the 
knowledge already acquired as well as to broaden the foundation for the work 
which is to follow. In other words the work is vertically integrated. The 
several sudjects of the social science groups are regarded as contributing to 
the pupil's knowledge of the society in which he lives. These include the 
stories of other lands and peoples, history, geography, economics, politics 
and sociology. Knowledge of society is the end, the various subjects the 
means, and the effort is made to have the means serve the end not vice versa. 


Functional Treatment. Second, it is also assumed that the knowledge 
thus acquired is to be functional, i.e., is to be of service to the pupil in 
his dealings with society. The pupil deals with society through the community 
in which he lives. It is there that he encounters the operation of world and 
national forces, economic, political and social so fer us he does meet them, 
there that he does about them whatever he does. His contact with the people 
of the community constitutes the world of social reality to him. Unless the 
work of the classroom is reluted to this world of reality, it is purely aca- 
demic and to the pupil unreal. The effort to insure this reality has engaged 
a large share of the work of the group drafting the curriculum. 


The first undertaking to connect the work of the classroom with 
reality was to make an inventory of the experiential resources of the elemen- 
tary school district. Two teachers, one of the primary, the other ot the 
intermediate grades cruised systematically up and down the streets in their 
school district. They listed all economic, political and social activities 
concretely represented in the district, following this by a more direct in- 
quiry of those activities with which they were not already familiar. This 
material was collected and deposited in the principal's office for ready 
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access to all the teachers. As circumstances arise to bring one or another of 
these to the active attention of the district, the material regarding it is 
used. No attempt is made to use all of it directly. 


Next, the principal of the school has been making 4 systematic analy- 
sis of the extra-school experiences of the elementary school pupils which have 
definite economic, political and social significance. It is surprising to find 
how many of their experiences reflected the operation of various governmental 
agencies, national and state, as well as local and of the economic system and 
various forms of social organization. Both principal and classroom teachers 
may make use of this material both to give meaning to more remote abstract 
class material and to supply the pupil with a realigation of the more extended 
forces by which he is surrounded. 


Finally, a study has been made of the most pervasive industries of 
this section of the country. Two teachers, one from the elementary, the other 
from the secondary school, have collaborated in this study. These industries 
happen to be flour and dairy products in our section, ana the fluctuations in 
the prosperity of these industries affect virtually everyone directly or in- 
directly and are a topic ot daily conversation in most families in our area. 
The development of these industries in this region of the nation and the world 
afford illustrations by which the more complicated and abstract discussions of 
government, the economic system, and social institutions can de illumined and 
made real to the pupils. This material is of service in every grade, some- 
times occupying the center of class attention, more often oeing used for refer- 
ence purposes, out always available. 


Grade Placement. It is assumed that universal school enrolment up 
to the age of sixteen, if not also beyond this point possibly even to the age 
of twenty, will continue and that this will be accompanied with an administra- 
tive policy approaching automatic promotion. Each grade of school, therefore, 
will present nearly the whole range of mental adility as well as of previous 
scholastic achievement. The problem of grade placement of material is there- 
fore not a matter of one grade after another but rather within each grade. 


To satisfy the conditions imposed by universal school enrolment and 
automatic promotion, an effort has been made to use concrete material drawn 
from actual human experience as a base for the work in every grade. Nowhere 
is the work purely abstract or descriptive. Thus for example, in the senior 
high school grades principles of economics, government and sociology are de- 
veloped only in connection with actual human experience with the problems in- 
volved. Most of these experiences are drawn from the American scene, both 
contemporary and past, but significant variations in the rest of the world are 
also considered. Geography and history continue to furnish the concrete 
material, and social science supplies the principles of selection and suggests 
the significance of the materials. Thus, for example, Valley Forge may mean 
nothing more to the dull pupil than a small army of ill-clad, poorly fed 
soldiers huddling with Washington around the fires in the Pennsylvania valley, 
while it may be made a means to the understanding of governmental efficiency, 
national, and even international finance, for the brighter pupils. Or Addis 
Abbaba at the present time affords both the engrossing drama of military cum- 
paigning as well as an avenue to internutional diplomacy and the balance of 
international alliances. Thut is whut is meent by serving the whole range of 
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ability at one and the seme time. 


Larger Knowledge of Present-day American Society. The criticisms of 
the older curricula most frequently reiterated were that the pupils emerged 


from school with little or no knowledge of present-day society. The factor 
most responsible for this situation was the requirement of a systematic course 
in American history in each of the administrative divisions of the school sys- 
tem, elementary, junior high school, senior high school and junior college, or 
teachers college. Each, beginning at the opening of American history, pro- 
ceeded at the pace of the class and under the vicissitudes of local conditions 
toward the present. Few textbooks reached within ten years of the present, 
and classes rarely completed the textbook. The criticisms, therefore, were 
justified. 


The wider and deeper knowledge of contemporary society is insured by 
the arrangement and nature of the courses included in this program. fhe first 
simple narrative of American history (Grades V-VI) is carried to the present, 
This knowledge of American history and society is enlarged by consideration of 
American activities and institutions in their world setting (Grades VIII and 
IX). The more analytical economic, social and political approach of the three 
senior high school years, though based upon the earlier background, is pre- 
ponderantly recent and contemporary and chiefly American. The last course for 
those who do not continue school study of social science is devoted to the 
world society of the past fifty years, chiefly contemporary, and includes 
American society. 


Current events, like current problems, are regarded as illustrative 


rather than as the main topics of any course for the reason already stated in 
connection with current problems. 


Preparation of Materials. The teachers engaged in the preparation 
of this curriculum are chiefly concerned with the detailed outline and study 
references. Much of the course can be served by an eclectic use of existing 
textbooks. They heve found it necessary, however, to collect classroom 
material for some of the courses from a variety of sources. They are trying 
to test all such materials under classroom conditions. The collection of 
materials as well as the detailed course of study is to be completed this year. 
The trial of the new materials may require additional time. 


---000--- 


CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION IN DEMONSTRATION-RESEARCH CENTERS 


By Kenneth L. Heaton, Director, 
Division of Curriculum Research, State Depertment of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigen. 


To one who is responsible for the improvement of instruction in a 
city or state, there come certain persistent problems related to the effective- 
ness of one's service in curriculum construction. Among the most persistent 
are those which have to do (1) with the production of published materials which 
can aCtually be used in the classroom and which will at the seme time be in 
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conformity with best practices, (2) with the motivating of teacners to make 
use of the product of one's labors, and (3) with the development of apprecisu- 
tion for newer practices among parents and other citizens in the community. 


Various procedures, and minor variations, have oeen used with a view 
to solving these problems. The following suggested procedure has no claim to 
originality, being rather an old tool utilized in a somewhat different way. It 
is a new utilization of the demonstration or laboratory center as an instru- 
ment for curriculum development. 


The Administration is Developed Cooperatively by State Department 
and Local Faculty. The demonstration-research approach is now being used in 
two major projects sponsored in Michigan by the State Department of Public 
Instruction. These centers are two of a series that it is hoped can be spon- 
sored at various points throughout the state. In these centers faculty groups 
will appraise present practice in a particular organizational unit. They will, 
in terms of our best knowledge of what education should be in that unit,evolve 
such changes as are necessary to make it an effective demonstration and curri- 
culum construction laboratory. 


To the faculty group sponsoring each project will be available the 
help of two types of consultation service; (1) from the curriculum research 
staff and other members of the Department of Public Instruction as much help 
as is needed and desired. (2) Help when needed of an advisory committee and 
of other experts from within or without the state to make contribution on 
special aspects of the program. 


Two Demonstration-Research Centers Are Now in Operation. The first 
of these is Central State Teachers College at Mt. Pleasant which was selected 
by the State Board of Education for a three-fold study. This project consists 
of (1) a study of the professional curriculum of teacher-training, (2) a study 
of the general college curriculum, which is preliminary to professional train- 
ing, and (3) experimentation with plans for testing the needs of students and 
appraising the results of the college program. 


The second of these centers is the Burton School, a comoined elemen- 
tary and junior high school of over 1300 pupils in Grand Rapids. This second 
center is now cooperating in the development of methods for child study and of 
a schedule of personnel records for elementary and high schools. 


At Central State Teachers College, President E. C. Warriner appointed 
& curriculum planning committee from among his faculty to cooperate witn the 
Department staff in the initial planning of the project. The work of this 
committee has been supplemented by various subcommittees and various group 
assignments until almost every member of the college faculty is participating 
in the program. 


The first task of the curriculum planning committee was to make an 
evaluation of the present program of the college in the light of best educa- 
tional theory and of new practices in other institutions. This was followed 
by the planning of the reorganized curriculum. In September of 1935 a small 
group of students started on the experimental curriculum under the immediate 
supervision of eight members of the faculty. 
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The college faculty is in the first place concerned with the best 
curriculum and program of appraisal for its own institution. It is per- 
petually testing its plané and materials with a view to their possiole value 
to other institutions. A record is being kept of the methods used and ma- 
terials produced, and the plan is to meke such available to other institutions 
as they are sufficiently matured. 


The Burton School will undertake to develop such records as are 
necessary to an elementary school or high school in which attention is focused 
upon the child rather than upon subject matter. When the project was launched 
in the autumn of 1934 « committee of seven teachers (of a total of 38 in the 
school) formed the initial working group. This group agreed to meet with the 
Chairman twice a week to discuss current literature on the subject of behavior 
records and child-development, to experiment with the tools for recording be- 
havior, to have regular conferences with the consultation staff and otherwise 
orient themselves to the task. By March of the first year plans were laid, 
materials selected which seemed most helpful for study, and each committee 
member became the leader of a faculty group for study. Until the present 
time, however, the original group of seven teachers and the children under 
their direct charge continue as the ones who are using experimentally the var- 
ious record forms. 


The Cooperation of the Department of Public Instruction is on a 
Consultation Basis. In the two demonstration-research centers local initia- 
tive is encouraged. Faculty memoers execute their own plans and every effort 
is made to improve their ability to meet local problems. They are provided 
with extensive library facilities ot books ana other materials dealing with 
their new work. There ure frequent group and individual conferences and regu- 
lar committee meetings. A few individuals have been able to go away for 
study in other institutions or to visit worthwhile projects elsewhere. They 
have frequent contacts with outstanding specialists who can give any needed 
help. Ina few instances they huve been freed from other duties to devote 
maximum time to particular tasks in relation to the experimental program. 
These opportunities are provided at the expense of the Department of Public 
Instruction through tunds given to it for this purpose. 


The Division of Curriculum Researci. of the state depertment functions 
very uctively in eech center but does so in & consultation rather than in an 
administrative capacity. The staff ot the Division includes a director who is 
responsible for curriculum development and general administration of the pro- 
jects. The associate director specializes in testing and appraisal activities. 
A consultation staff of five nationally-known experts gives part-time service 
to various phases of the work. The consultation staff at the present time 
consists of William S. Gray, School of Education, University of Chicago; 

Ralph W. Tyler, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University; Roy F. 
Street, Director of Mental Hygiene, Ann J. Kellogg School; Willard C. Olson, 
Director of Research in Child Development, and Clifford Woody, Director of the 
Bureau of Educational Research, of the University of Michigan. The staff also 
includes two research assistants on curriculum development, a half-time assist- 
ant on appraisal, and ample clerical and stenographic help. Besides those 
directly associated with the details of the projects, much help is received 
from various other individuals called in for help on specific problems, and 
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also from the State Superintendent, Dr. Eugene Bs. Elliott, and members of 

the supervisory staff of the Department of Public Instruction. The Department 
has & long-time plan for publication and for the sharing of information through 
demonstration and public description of work under way. 


-~--000--- 


A FUNCTIONAL COURSE IN HIGH SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 


By Robert Collier, Jr., 
South High School, Denver, Colorado 


Change everywhere--new methods of approach--new methods of teach- 
ing--new ways of learning--better results of education are being found on 
every hand. Among subjects which at present show the least amount of change 
is chemistry. Tremendous progress is being made in the industrial chemical 
field, but little advance is shown in the chemistry taught today in our 
secondary schools. 


We have still the same old study of each element, its preparation, 
properties, and uses. Little actual use is made of the chemical facts so 
learned other than to sort and classity them in an orderly scientiric fashion. 
Then they are promptly forgotten. The great majority of students studying high 
school chemistry remember the subject only as a period of smells, equations, 


and a few comparatively interesting events which took place in the laboratory. 
Little or nothing is done in the average chemistry course to relate such chemi- 
Cal knowledge to the progress of modern civilization, or to keep abreast of the 
advance of science. 


To get away from this feeling of inconsequential experiences and to 
increase the student retention of real values a type of chemistry was recently 
suggested (see note) which primarily develops the interest of the high school 
boy and girl. This interest once definitely instilled creates a desire to 
continue the study of chemistry. At the same time, this course makes chemistry 
a live, interesting subject which will remain a tool for those who may never 
proceed further in chemistry.* 


Some chemistry should be made a required subject in the experience 
of every high school graduate. A moment's consideration proves that there is 
not a single article with which we come in contact in a day's living that 1s 
not the product of chemistry or that the chemist has not in some way assisted 
in its production. Every common article in the housel.old has been touched by 
the chemist. Every article of clothing, food anda even the house in which we 
live has been affected by the chemist. If un approach from the stanapoint of 
the effect of chemistry upon an individual's life is taken, then we arrive at 
@ course in chemistry markedly different from the traditional one, namely the 
preparation, properties, and uses of each element and its compounds. 


See Journal of Chemical Education, 8:2214-2226, November, 1931. 
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Por some years this approach has been used in some classes in South 
High School. It has been found to serve admirably the idea of stimulation of 
interest without losing the essential accumulation of basic facts necessary 
for those who wish to use their high school chemistry for further advancement 
in college. The time is at hand when the familiar "“pigeon-holing" of facts 
in chemistry, to be sorted out and applied where and when necessary, must be 
changed in much the same way that the teaching of reading, formerly started by 
learning the alphabet, has been entirely reorganized. 


Such a course in chemistry starts with a brief discussion of the 
tools of chemistry. The study of valence, equation writing, and a few of the 
important terms are studied carefully. Also the usual laooratory introduction 
and the naming of equipment and processes must be discussed. From here, the 
course differs radically from that of the chemistry course, prepared by a col- 
lege instructor for high school use and which is supposedly simplified and 
toned down to fit the average high school mind. 


First, a study of foods is made. Food is important to the growing 
youth and such experiments on foods as are performed in the usual high school 
laboratory can be as easily understood at the beginning of a course as they can 
in the second semester. Such a study opens the way for field trips to neigh- 
boring flour mills, refrigerating plants, dairies and other places where food 
is prepared. On an excursion to a flour mill, for example, the students find 
that flour is bleached with chlorine. The question arises, "What is chlorine?" 
When they return to the laooratory, they prepare chlorine and inhale sufficient 
to make a distinct impression. They realize more deeply the characteristics 
of the gas from having made it and seen it in actual use than in the usual 
study. The same is true when a class visits a large ice plant, producing ice 
for the preservation of food. The question arises, "What is ammonia?" On 
preparation in the laboratory the students find that its choking fumes serve to 
make gas masks highly essential, and that the preparation of cold through its 
use makes possible the proper preservation of foods in cold storage plants for 
years at a time. Thus, students get the rather startling idea that their 
mothers are, after all, chemists when it comes to the daily preparation of 
those things which sustain life. 


After the student is properly fed, he must be clothed. Here again, 
chemistry enters in the study of textiles. Adulteration of textiles, the 
manufacture of new synthetic fabrics, and the proper care of clothing becomes 
highly important. All through the study of food and clothing there is a 
splendid opportunity of bringing into the course a large amount of consumer 
education. The study of adulteration, slack-fill, popular superstitions in 
connection with food and the newer developments in food and clothing so rapidly 
taking place, can obtain timely recognition. 


If a student is properly fed and clothed, the next important factor 
in living concerns the home. How does chemistry affect living conditions? The 
study of paint, varnish, plaster, glass, wall paper, air-conditioning, electric 


lights, and in fact, everything that is found in the home is affected oy chem- 
istry. 


If the home is occupied by the individual who is properly clothed and 
fed, what other essential is necessary before the full enjoyment of life can 
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take place? The answer is, of course, good health. Tris branch ot chemis- 
try deals with sanitation, vaccines, vitamins, the prevention and the control 
of disease and the modern eftect of various metals on the physical system. 
Sewage disposal is an important factor as is also the proper distrioution of 
water. A study of hard and soft water together with such concepts of the 


monohydrol, dihydrol, polyhydrol that are developing rapidly, can be intro- 
duced. 


If a student then has food, clothing, shelter, and health, he is in 
a position to enjoy some of the pleasures of lire. Such important points as 
the study of the automobile, motion picture, color photography, radio, the air- 
plane and the production of alloy metals which make these new things possible 
are important in this field. Every new invention, every new development which 
increases the happiness of our people has a place in such a discussion. 


Thus, a course in chemistry of this nature furnishes an elastic back- 
ground which can be changed from year to year, bringing up the newer and more 
important phases of chemistry as they develop. It gives the student who is un- 
able to enter college a foundation in chemistry which will enable him as he 
goes through life to understand and appreciate the developments occurring in 
chemistry which affect his daily living. He can better understand the various 
advertisements as they appear in magazines, and he will constantly be awake to 
the many developments which take place in chemistry. 


For the student who continues his chemistry beyond the high school, 
an entirely different approach will be found when he reaches college. No long- 
er will the reports continue that "College chemistry is the same stuff we had 
in high school." the interest of the student is better aroused by a course 
of this type and this interest once thoroughly developed in high school will 
lead to better progress in college. Of course, little attention is paid to 
the gas laws, chemical arithmetic and some of the basic laws of chemistry which 
many college professors feel are indispensaole to a proper knowledge of chemis- 
try. The high schools of today should not attempt to produce trained chem- 
ists. Their ousiness is primarily to open the door of this wonderland of 
Science to the high school boy and girl who possibly may never see a test tube 
again. If such an inspiration can ove given then high school chemistry will 
have served its purpose. 


~--000--- 


MATHEMATICS FOR ThE CROWD 


By Joseph A. Nyberg 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago 


What has mathematics to offer the crowd? We shall assume that the 
crowd is not going to college, that only part of the crowd will stay in high 
school till graduation, and that some of the crowd does not want to ve in 


school unless the school can offer something that appeals to their limited 
interests. 
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Regardless of how fast, or how slowly, the curriculum moves in the 
direction suggested by the newest educational theories, there is no doubt 
that the crowd cannot profitably devote a year to algebra and a year to geome- 
try. Even a year devoted to a combination of algebra and geometry is un- 
profitable because such a course fails to include some topics and some points 
of view from mathematics as a whole. Likewise the courses in shop mathematics 
and business arithmetic fail to meet the new educational requirements which re- 


gard education as a social adjustment rather than as a preparation for earning 
a living. 


Regardless of how the educator may state the oojectives of the curri- 
culum as a whole, the nature of mathematics is such that all its onojectives can 
easily be grouped under three heads: 


(a) The utilitarian value; that is, the usefulness in solving daily 
proolems with numbers whether the problem is merely making change 
for a purchase or finding the income on an investment. 

(bo) The general informational value* which enables the citizen to 
understand his environment. When the citizen reads about taxes, 
rents, wages, miles, tons, etc., he may not do any computing but 
he must have certain information about numbers. Much of this 
cannot be acquired in the elementary school because the pupil 
lacks the necessary experience with business affairs. 

The value as mental training. It is now usually conceded that 
the amount of mental training that a gets from mathematics 
depends on how the subject is taught. Hence this objective is 
not considered here. 


Keeping these objectives in mind I have developed for the "crowd" a 
course called Survey of High School Mathematics.* The following outline of 
the course shows how it differs from the so-called general mathematics and how 
it tries to reach the broader objectives of the general educator. 


l. Lengths, Areas, Volumes. The work on mensuration in the eighth 
grade is now much neglected being crowded out by topics like intuitive geometry 
and hence needs consideration in the ninth grade.. The work does involve some 
computing of areas and volumes, and does motivate a review ot fractions and 
decimals. But most of the work consists in imparting information about areas 
and sOlids: how the rules of computation were found, how a volume depends on 


la Challenge to Secondary Education, Samuel Everett and Others, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1935. 


"Social Change and the Curriculum," John A. Kinneman, School and Society, 
Sept. 30, 1933. . 


2 “Informational Mathematics versus Computational Mathematics," Churles H. Judd, 
The Mathematics Teacher, April 1929, pp. 187-196. 


5 "Transfer of Training and Educational Pseudo-Science," P. T. Oruta, The 
Mathematics Teacher, May 1935, p. 281. 
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certain dimensions, the shapes of silos, of smokestacks, of conic piles of 
coal, of storage bins and swimming tanks. The pupils make models of the 
solids, discuss their similarities, and the uses to which man has put them. 
There are of course some bright pupils in the crowd, and computational work 
is provided for them. 


2. Formulas and Equations. The work on formulas and equations is 
carried forward together since each concept improves the understanding of the 
other. Equations of the type ax = b, where a and b are integers,fractions or 
decimals, are studied first. The three problems dealing with percent (find- 
ing the vase, the rate, and the percentage) are studied in the eighth grade 
but each is solved by a separate rule, all three being easily confused. How- 


ever, if the problem is first stated us an equation it is unnecessary to learn 
three rules. 


Only problems of a very practical type are solved - the kind of 
problem that the algebra class neglects because it involves only & small amount 
of algebra, more arithmetic, and a great deal of discussion of business termin- 
ology. With a poor class of pupils most ot the time is spent on getting fa- 
miliar with the social situation on which the problems are based. 


3. Statistical Graphs. When glancing through a newspaper a man 
turns rapidly past the seetion on women's styles, and & woman turns past the 
financial pages. Fach feels that certain peges hold nothing of interest to 
him. In the same way when seeing any graph in the paper meny people do not 
even glance ct it; they assume that it is a picture for some other class of 
people - not for men, not for women, but for some unspeciried group. We do 


not need to instruct the crowd how to draw a graph; we need to talk enough 
about them so that the crowd will not instinctively turn away from them. The 
aim can best ve accomplished in school by discussing a graph, then discussing 
another one, then another and another. 


For the teacher who wishes to integrate the various fields of school 
work the topic is an ideal one. The work naturally leads to a discussion of 
such things as the cost of living, railroad car loadings and their signifi- 
cance, seasonal variation in sales and production, increase of cost of govern- 
mental operation, the law of diminishing returns, and innumerable other ideas. 


4, The Metric System. The inclusion of this topic can be justified 
in various ways. It is being used more and more by the radio, the films of the 
amateur movie kodak, the sizes of automobile tires, etc. The topic can also 
be used to motivate some further drill on decimals. The topic can be preceded 
by a stud: of ancient units and their gradual development through several 


thousand years, together with a study of the importance to the race of having 
exact units. 


5. The History of Our Number System. Since the crowd will not ad- 
vance far in mathematics it seems unwise to spend much time on the history of 
mathematics. However the crowd will always use numpvers, ana there is good 
reason for studying the development of numoers, counting, and the reasons for 
the superiority of the Arabic system. Since it cannot be assumed that the 
pupil is familiar with Greek, Roman and medieval history, the class must have 
some introduction to these topics in order to appreciate the development of the 
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number system. This unit therefore involves more history than mathematics. 


6. Positive and Negative Numbers. If the crowd does any reading at 
all after leaving school it will occasionally see signed numbers and hence 
needs to use them often enough in school to bdecome familiar with them. The use 
of signed numbers to find averages is of great practicel velue in everydey life, 
but is very seldom taught in school. In school a4 familiarity with signed num- 
bers enables the pupil to do better work in physics, chemistry, economics, «and 
will greatly simplify the work with equations. In a poor class it is enough 
to get acquainted with the numbers and to learn how to add them. The other 
operations are of secondary importance. 


7. Proportions. When every pupil was expected to study geometry, 
all work on proportions was postponed until that class was reached. And there, 
unfortunately, the emphasis was placed on the proportions derived from similar 
figures. The host of topics in arithmetic which involve proportions has thus 
been neglected. Further, even if the crowd has little occasion to solve these 
numeric problems, it still has great use for the word proportion as a means of 
expressing ideas. The word, for exemple, is frequently used in statements 
like: The employees maintain that their wages have not risen in proportion to 
the increase in the cost of living; or, The sales increased but the profits 
did not rise in proportion. 


8. The Languege of Algebra. Thorndixe, in his Psychology of Algebra, 
pe 89, was one of the first to emphasize that "The mere knowledge of the lan- 
guage of algebra has more utility than educators have thought, while skill in 
computing has less." Hence the object in this unit is not to learn how to 
perform the usual algebraic operations but to learn how we use symbols to ex- 
press an idea with particular emphasis on the generalizing of problems. The 
following, for example, is an arithmetic problem: John can fold some circulars 
in 6 hours; Henry can do it in 5 hours; how long would it take if doth work? 
When generalized this problem becomes: One boy can do certain work in a hours; 
another boy can do it in b hours; how long would it take if both work? The 
class generalizes problems, the better pupils solve them, and all spend much 
time discussing why the generalization is important. This always leads to a 
discussion of generalization in other fields than mathematics and the social 
value of generalized statements. 


9. Square Roots. The crowd will never find it necessary to extract 
a square root by the traditional method, but there are many interesting prob- 
lems which involve knowing something about square roots. The pupil can quickly 
learn how to use a tabdle of square roots and how to use it to find the square 
root of a number larger tnan 100 when the tadle only goes to 100. 


10. Similar Figures. ‘his unit involves the use of scale drawings to 
find distances, simple illustrations of surveying, olue prints of homes, and 
the use of proportions derived from similar figures. 


ll. Numeric Trigonometry of Right Triangles. This work is preceded by 
a discussion of approximate numoers, significant figures, consistent measure- 
ments, and short ways of multiplying. Invariably this work arouses a great 
deal of interest. The pupil is really thrilled at seeing that we can measure 
a distance without stretching a tape from one end to the other. 
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12. Geometry. This work has three objectives: 


(a) The least important objective is that of acquainting the pupil 
with the common geometric figures and the use of a ruler and com- 
pass for making the simpler geometric constructions. 

(bd) Geometry is used to develop the notion of postulational thinking. 
This involves the discussion of axioms, definitions, and theorems 
so that the pupil can learn what is meant by a logical proof based 
on certain assumptions. An attempt is made to apply the methods 
to non=-mathematical situations so that the pupil will realize 
that even social, economic, and political questions cannot be 
discussed intelligently until we know what are the hypotheses 
and the general laws that are involved. 

Geometry is used to illustrate what is meant by a deductive science, 
and how a science grows by passing through the four stages of ex- 
perimentation, classification of results, proofs of the general 
theorems, and the application of these theorems to new problems. 


To accomplish these objectives it is not necessary to cover all five 
books of geometry as in the usual sophomore course. fhe ideas can oe well il- 
lustrated by studying book one through the topic of parallelograms. Book three 
which deals with similar figures was studied in a previous unit, and book four 
which deals with areas was treated in the work on mensuration. 


13. Money and Banking. This unit contains the usual problems avout 
savings, investing, interest, budgets, installment buying and related proolems 


that cannot be successfully handled in the eighth grade because of the im- 
maturity of the pupils. There is also an introduction to bookkeeping. 


14. It is a serious fallacy to assume that the crowd consists of 
pupils with a low I. Q. The crowd contains many pupils who have the ability 
to do the mathematics required for college entrance, but who for financial or 
other reasons will not go to college and may not stay very long in school. 

This group can easily cover in less than a year the work that has been out- 
lined. Hence the course should offer something for the brighter pupils. Each 
unit should offer something for the verious types and there should be some ad- 
ditional units of work. I use some work based on exponents, logarithms, and 
the slide rule. 


Another very prevalent fallacy is that of assuming thet a pupil who 
is capable of doing the traditional work in algeora and geometry should there- 
fore do it. When planning a curriculum we should consider not merely what the 
pupil can do but also what is best for him. ‘The teacher of mathematics may 
wish to have as many pupils as possible enrolled in mathematics classes, but 
the best interests of some (not all) pupils may require that he spend more time 
on English and Social Studies than on mere avsorption of mathematical facts. 
The survey course is intended for such pupils. 


-~--000--- 
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MINUTES Of THE EXECUTIVE COMMITIEE 


The Executive Committee held three sessions on February 22nd and 
February 24th, 1936, at the Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis. The following mem- 
bers were present at all sessions: Herbert Be Bruner, C. Le Cushman, H. L. 
Caswell, Bess Goodykoontz, Paul R. Hanna, and Henry Harap. 


The proposed Constitution was read, revised, and finally approved. 
The Chairman was instructed to send a copy of the draft to the membership for 
final ratification. 


The Executive Committee reaffirmed its policy in regard to the pub- 
lication of BUILDING AMERICA and authorized the Editorial Board to proceed 
with several plans for financing tnis publication during the coming several 
years. For the record, the original statement of policy is given here; 


Since the introduction of new materials and new organizations 
of materials inevitaoly require that parents and teachers be 
patiently educated to accept them, the Society sponsors only 
those projects which are sincerely designed 1) to present 
balanced and accurate data, and 2) to teach children how to 
think their way through to their own individual solutions. 
Specifically, in controversial social and political areas the 
Society does not sponsor materials designed to further any 
particular program ot social reconstruction. 


The executive committee again met on Tuesday at noon to come 
to a final decision on this project, at which time it agreed 
to appoint Mr, Hanna chairman of the committee to prepare a 
series of monthly picture texts on major phases of social and 
economic reconstruction in America provided that: 1) the com- 
mittee is a balanced representation of the views of the mem- 
bers; 2) that the most careful safeguards are taken to assure 
the accuracy, objectivity, and the representative character 

of the content; 3) that the Society disclaim all responsibility 
for the statements contained in the text prepared by the com- 
mittee; 4) that it be clearly understood that the project be 
reviewed annually by the executive committee. It was also in- 
formally agreed that Mr. Dale of Ohio State University be 
appointed a member of Mr. Hanna's committee. 


The Committee gave considerable thought to the policies and manage- 
ment of the CURRICULUM JOURNAL. The committee was unanimous in its approval 
of the present informal mi:eographed form and voted to continue it. Sugges- 
tions were made for improvement of the binding and stapling of the publication. 
In order to give greater attention to research abstracts, reviews and news 
paragraphs, the present staff was increased to include Mr. 3. 0. Smith of the 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida, and Mr. J. Earl Davies of Adams 


State Teachers College, Alamosa, Colorado, with the status of associate 
editors. 
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Upon the recommendation of the suo-committee on affiliation with the 
National Education Association, the Executive Committee decided that it would 
be inadvisable to become a department of the National Education Association. 


The following officers were elected, suvject to the ratification of 
the Constitution by the membership: Chairman of the Executive Committee: 
He. Le Caswell, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Executive Secretary: Henry Harap, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ballad 
On the basis of the abitity of the memoership and in accordance with 
the rules of the Society, the following members were elected to serve a term 
of three years: Fred C. Ayer, University of Texas, Austin, Texas, and G. Robert 
Koopman, Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 


The Executive Committee of the Society beginning on March l, 1936, 
consists of the following members; 


H. Le. Caswell, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
Herbert B. Bruner, Teachers College, Columdia University, New York City. 
C. L. Cushman, Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado. 
Bess Goodykoontz, U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education, Washington, De C. 
Paul R. Hanna, Stanford University, California. 
Fred C. Ayer, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Ge Robert Koopman, Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 


The Membership Committee was authorized to enlarge the scope of its 
activities so as to include the encouragement of state curriculum conferences 
and study groups. 


The financial report as submitted by the chairman was approved. The 
Committee appropriated five hundred dollars for secretarial services needed in 
the central office of the Society. 


Mr. Keith Tyler was commended for the excellent program that he had 
prepared and he was again appointed Chairman or the Program Committee for the 
next annual meeting. 


Mr. Hanna was assigned the responsibility of producing a printed pam- 
phlet describing the purpose and activities of the Society, for distribution 
among curriculum workers. 


On the basis of the report of the Committee on Integration made 
orally to the Saturday afternoon session, the Committee approved Mr. Hopkins' 
plan with the understanding that no publishing contract be made in advance of 
the completion of the manuscript. 


Final action on Mr. Dale's proposal to set up a committee on an 
annual catalogue of pictorial materials was postponed until the preparation of 
a detailed plan. The Committee stipulated that approval of this project is 


dependent upon Mr. Dale's acceptance of the chairmanship of his proposed com- 
mittee. 
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The report of the Committee on Higher Education submitted by Mr.W.E. 
Peik was approved but the Committee felt that it was not in a position to ap- 
propriate funds for this project at the present time. It was hoped that Mr. 
Peik's committee could carry out his fine purpose with departmental funds. 


Mr. Samuel Everett proposed that the committee undertake a study en- 
titled, The Community School. The members were interested in this project 
but decided to defer final action until the presentation of a more detailed 
outline. 


The compilation of a hundred dollar collection of courses of study 
was discussed at great length. It was agreed that such a list would be of 
value but the committee felt it would be impossible to set up the machinery 
and agree upon the criteria for the selection of the preferred list. 


Henry Harap, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 


aosG0Gaae 


NEWS NOTES 


Bureau of Curriculum Research for New York City Schools. According 
to a news story in the New York Times the Bureau of Reference, Research and 


Statistics of the New York City Public Schools will ve reorganized and expand- 
ed to include curriculum research. For this purpose the Board of Education 
voted an appropriation of $156,000 for the year. The additional funds will 

be required for personnel, supplies, equipment and rental quarters. to house 

the bureau. Mr. James Marshall who introduced the resolution felt that curri- 
culum construction for a changing age requires a permanent body of experts. 

The new Organization will give expert advice, publicize the work in progres- 
sive schools, and keep the local system informed of new developments in other 
cities. 


Individualization at Rochester Mechanics Institute. The core curri- 
culum is the starting point around which are built those individual variations 
in program which are necessary to meet individual differences in desired out- 
comes, as well as individual differences in native endowment, habits and 
ideals. Furthermore, the student's program is readjusted from time to time as 
there are growth and development in the plan or objectives worked out by the 
student, with accompanying evidence as to what further modifications are de- 
sirable in his training program in order to obtain optimum development, 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the definition of individual 
goals or objectives by the student is the first step in planning an individual 
program. The student must know where he wants to go before he can work out, 
with counseling from the Institute, the best plan for reaching those objectives 

His individual objectives will include, as a rule, vocational or 
career objectives and personal objectives in other areas. Their nature will 
be affected by his previous training and background as well as by his personal 
interests and desires. His orientation or adjustment and growth of under- 


standing will continue normally throughout his entire course; in fact, through- 
out his entire life. 
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In defining and clarifying individual goals, students first study 
the objectives set up in the regular courses. ‘he core curriculum is based on 
a clearly defined set of objectives. For some students, these may be accept- 
able in full; for others, modifications are desiraovle. The individual student 
checks these objectives against his personal objectives, notes those that are 
harmonious, and then modifies others and adds to the list after conference 
with the instructor or the supervisor. In advanced courses, students co- 
operate in setting up objectives both for the group and for themselves as in- 
dividuals. 

In some areas, each individual has opportunity to work on his own 
initiative, at his own rate of speed, and to make as much progress as his 
ability and interest dictate. In other areas, the student has an opportunity 
to work with members of the group; in such activities, he acquires practice in 
social cooperation and experiences operation under group dictation. 


Resolutions Concerning the Curriculum. The Department of Superin- 
tendence passed the following resolutions pertaining to the curriculum at its 


meeting in St. Louis on February 26, 1936; 


1. Public education is a social device. As such, it is most effi- 
cient when it promotes the ends which have inspired the type of social exist- 
ence in which the school is placed. In America the intention has deen to 
guarantee life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness to the masses through a 
democratic form of government. Public education must, therefore, reconse- 
crate itself to the task of maintaining democratic ideals in the midst of 
social and economic adjustment. 


2. The public school can help make democracy sate for the world. We 
recognize that the special privilege, ignorance, and selfishness within our 
gates are enemies even more menacing than any that may be threatening from 
without. We urge, therefore, that the instructional program should aid pupils 
to a clear recognition of these enemies of democracy in order that those who 
will soon participate in society may the more fully attack its problems in a 
spirit of intelligent patriotism. 

3. We recognize that many of the most critical problems facing the 
American people today are economic in nature. We also recognize that the 
American people are economically confused and that we are in imminent danger 
of making serious mistakes from which it will be difficult for the country to 
recover. We believe, therefore, that the time has come when the schools of 
the United States should seriously attack the problem of introducing economic 
understandings and experiences suitable to children of every age level as an 
integral part of our curriculum, applying to the problem those technics of 
curriculum construction and method which have been so successful with other 
materials of instruction. 

4. We recognize the inter-related functions and responsibilities of 
all educative agencies - the press, the radio, the theatre, and the church - 
as well as the schools in the full achievement of a democratic life in our 
country. But we call attention to the problem created by the fact that con- 
ditions of social chunge not fully recognized in the curricula of our schools 
are often the occasion for organized socizl pressure which seeks to commit 
schools to the observance of special deys and weeks, und the insistence on the 
introduction of special curricula. Such sporadic measures tend to disinte- 
grate an already overcrowded and over-compartmented curriculum involving edu- 
cation in propagunda methods and dictating the nature and content of the curri- 
culum in ways which are subversive to the general good. 
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While not unmindful of such facts as the appalling increase in 
fatalities due to motor accidents, amounting to over 100% in the ages of 15 
to 19, we maintain that the development of sound social attitudes and under- 
standings on the part of adults as well as adolescents and children on such 
problems as public safety, traffic, and accident control, law-enforcement and 
drunkenness can only result from action based on sound long-term social and 
educational planning and administration. 


Three Curriculum Issues in Secondary Education. There is a conflict 
between the theory which approves the common organization into sudjects and the 


minority, but strengthening, theory of organization of experiences into func- 
tional categories. Of course practice «ll but universally approves the for- 
mer type, but there are in practice many significant innovations of the second. 

To what extent should the curriculum be extended to include the di- 
rection and the establishment of attitudes and ideals, in addition to the pre- 
sentation of organized knowledge? If education is concerned with the develop- 
ment of the whole personality, it cannot neglect attitudes and ideals, es- 
pecially as their sum is equivalent to what is generally recognized as charac- 
ter. 

There is a contlict between those who, on the one hand, would have 
secondary education seek merely the adjustment of youth to prevailing social 
ideals and those who, on the other hand, would have it seek the reconstruction 
of society. Real agreement on one alternative or the other would necessitate 
a radical modification of the usual curricular program. (Based on part of 
an address by Thomas H. Briggs, on Feb. 24, 1936.) 


A Curriculum Program in Illinois. The Illinois State Department of 
Education has recently undertaken a state-wide curriculum revision program to 
extend over five or six years. The program will emphasize teacher participa- 
tion and eventuate in some type of a written course of study covering the first 
grade through the Junior College. A State Curriculum Steering Committee has 
- been set up to plan and administer this program of which Mr. Charles C. 
Stadtman, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction is Chairman. Mr. 
Samuel Everett of the University of Illinois is serving as Curriculum Consult- 
ant to the committee. 


Educational Abstracts. A new periodical designed to provide ab- 
stracts of current educational books and articles appeared for the first time 
in January under the title of Educational Abstracts. Foreign literature as 
well as American will be covered. The issue contains 281 abstracts under 31 
headings. The format is patterned after Psychological Abstracts. The pub- 
lication office is 230 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and the annual subscrip- 
tion is $4.00. The periodical is edited by Norman J. Powell. 


A New Test of Basic Skills. For the past eight years the College of 
Education and the Extension Division of the State University of Iowa have pro- 
vided a cooperative regional testing service known as the Every-Pupil Testing 
Program. One of the most important outgrowths of this experience has been the 
development of a comprehensive battery of tests of the basic skills in reading, 
study, language, and arithmetic for grades six to eight. 

This whole project is being conducted on a strictly non-commercial 
basis. No royalties ure paid, and the margin ot sales price over cost of pro- 
duction is low. All proceeds from the sale ot the tests will be devoted to 
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research and experimentation for the future production of improved materials 
and service. 

The materials were developed under the direction of E. F. Lindquist 
with the cooperation of the staff of the College of Education, including 
Ernest Horn, Maude McBroom, He Ae Greene, and F. B. Knight. 


Philadelphia Schools Revising Secondary Curriculum. Under the 
leadership of associate superintendent Parke Schoch, the Philadelphia Public 
School System has been engaged in a revision of the secondary curriculum. In 
the last two years, nine tentative courses of study have been published. These 
will be given a thorough trial in the schools of Philadelphia. 


DO MEMBERS SUPPORT BUILDING AMERICA? 


A recent analysis of subscribers to 3UILDING 
AMERICA shows that members are directly responsible 
for about 1500 annual subscriptions. Although there 
are over five hundred members in the Society only 
about fifty individuals contributed to this total. 
Each of these active supporters was responsible for 
an average of 30 subscriptions. If the balance of 
the membership would do as well we could build a 
circulation of 15,000 immediately and make BUILDING 
AMERICA self-supporting. 


REVIEW 


Gustin, M. and Heyes, M. Le - Activities in the Public Schools. University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 1934. 290 pages. 


The use of children's activities in the educetional program has now 
reached the stage, as a result of considerable experimentation, where we know 
with « degree of reliability that the only method through which children learn 
is through their own activities in which they normally engage in life outside 
the school. At the present time there seems to be two interpretations of 
child activities. The first sets up a program of education in which children's 
activities are primary and subject matter as recorded in the traditional 
schools is entirely secondary. Suck a program seeks to provide an opportunity 
for children to engage in fruitful activities in which they normally engage in 
life outside the school. Subject matter as recorded in the traditional school 
is used only when it contributes to carrying on these activities in a better 
way. In this sense, children's activities are primary and subject matter is 
secondary. The activities of the children are the importent thing. The 
second viewpoint sets up a program of education that still maintains that suo- 
ject matter as recorded in the traditional school subjects is primary and that 
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children's activities are secondary. Such a program would, first, determine 
what subject matter is to be taught to children and outline the subject matter 
in terms of certain units. A search would then be made for those children's 
activities which could be used as a means in teaching the subject matter. An 
illustration of this viewpoint may be found in any classroom in which teachers 
use children's activities as a means of teaching the fundamental operations in 
arithmetic. Children are, in such instances, taught to play games in the 
school, but the teacher's attention is focused upon teaching them certain 
fundamental operations in arithmetic. 


Activities in the Public Schools approaches the first viewpoint. The 
emphasis in this book seems to be to provide an opportunity for children to 
engage in a wide variety of worthwhile activities going on in their life out- 
side the school. In such activities the author seems to teach only the sub- 
ject matter found in the traditional school subjects that will enable children 
to carry on these activities in a better way. The plan of organizing the 
school program around centers of children's interests, such as the reading 
center, the science center, and the art center indicates thut the primary pur- 
pose is to enrich the activities of children and consequently present child 
life rather than the teaching of certain subject matter that will enaole them 
to be better citizens some time in the future. This is wholesome in the 
sense that an effort is here made to get away from the traditional school or- 
ganization in the elementary school which hes destroyed child life in its 
specialization. 


This book will be of great help to those teachers who have the child 
life viewpoint. I commend it as one of the leading books in that field. 


Ellsworth Collings, Dean, College of 
Education, University ot Oklahoma. 


---000--- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NEW BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Burris School of Ball State Teachers College - Burris Studies : Unified 
Activities. Ball State Teachers College Bulletin, Vol. XI : No. 2, 
December, 1935. 154 pe Paper covers. 

Commission on Higher Education of the American Lutheran Conference, Christian 
General Education. A Curriculum Study. 88 p. Paper cover. 1935. 

Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association - The 
Social Studies Curriculum. Fourteenth Yearbook, 1936. 478 p. $2.09. 

Draper, E. Me ~ Principles and Techniques of Curriculum Making. D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1936. 875 p. 

Hunter, George W. - Science Teaching at Junior and Senior High School Levels. 
American Book Company, 1934. 552 p. 

Mayhew, K. C. and Edwards, A. C. - The Dewey School. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 193. 489 p. ‘2.50. 
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Melvin, A. Ge - The Activity Program. Reynal and Hitchcock, 1935. 275 p. 
$2.90. 

National Society for the Study of Education - Music Education. (The Thirty- 
fifth Yearbook, Part II). Public School Publishing Company, 1936. 
259 p. 

National Society for the Study of Education - The Grouping of Pupils. | (The 
Thirty-fifth Yearbook, Part I). Public School Publishing Company, 
1936. 517 pe 

Wynne, J. P. - Uses of the Class Period in Unit Teeching. The Herald Pub- 
lishing Company, Farmville, Virginia. 1935. 105 p. Paper covers. 


NEW COURSES OF STUDY 


Chicago, Illinois - Correlated Handwork. Grades 1-2-3. Bulletin C-H 123. 
Board of Education, August 2, 1935. 

Los Angeles, California - Social Studies, Grades 7-8, Supplementary. [Ihe 
Tennessee Valley Project. 1935. 

Philadelphia, Penna. - English. Grades Seven, Eight, and Nine. (Tentative 
Course). 1935. 134 p. 

Philadelphia, Penna. - English. Grades Ten, Eleven, and Twelve. (Tentative 
Course). 1935. 54 p. 

Philadelphia, Penna. - Modern Foreign Languages and Latin. Grades Ten, Eleven, 
and Twelve. (Tentative Course). 1935. 168 p. 

Philadelphia, Penna. - Mathematics and Elementary Business Practice. Grades 
Seven and Eight. (Tentative Course). 1935. 83 p. 

Philadelphia, Penna. - Solid Geometry. Grade Eleven-A. (Tentative Course). 
1935. 28 p. 

Virginia, State of - Tentative Selection of Readings of English. Suggested 
for The Core Curriculum of Virginia Secondary Schools, Grades VIII- 
XI. Richmond, October 1935. Mimeographed. 184 p. 

Virginia, State of - Tentative Outline of the Content of Science. Suggested 
for The Core Curriculum of Virginia Secondary Schools, Grades VIII- 
XI. Richmond, October 1935. Mimeographed. 72 De. 

Virginia, State of - Tentative Outline of the Content of Social Studies. 
Suggested for The Core Curriculum of Virginia Secondary Schools, 
Grades VIII-XI. Richmond, October 1935. Mimeographed. 160 p. 


— 





Executive Committee 


SOCIETY FOR CURRICULUM STUDY 


Herbert Be. Bruner, 1936 
C. Le Cushman, 1936 
Chairman: Hollis Le Caswell, He Le Caswell, 1937 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. Bess Goodykoontz, 1937 
Executive Secretary: Henry Harap, Paul R. Hanna, 1937 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. Fred C. Ayer, 1938 
Ge Robert Koopman, 1938 


PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES 


The Society for Curriculum Study was founded for the following 
purposes: to enable curriculum workers to be mutually helpful; to promote 
thorough and progressive curriculum revision; to publish one or more journals 
devoted to the advancement of sound curriculum revision; to promote curriculum 
investigation, experimentation, and research. 


The Society is a professional organization, including the following 
workers: curriculum directors in county, city, and state school systems; other 
administrative and supervisory officers who are primarily interested in curri- 
culum; classroom teachers who are working on special curriculum problems; re- 
search workers and authors of curriculum studies; college and university in- 
structors; curriculum workers in non-school organizations; and others who are 
especially interested in this professional field. 


The CURRICULUM JOURNAL is the medium for the exchange of ideas among 
the members of the Society. It contains general articles on curriculum making, 
reviews, news notes. and various service materials. During the course of the 
year, the following materials are issued: an annual list of selected courses 
of study; an annual bibliography of curriculum making; an annual list of new 
textbooks; an annual list of the activities of the members. 


From time to time the Society undertakes more elaborate projects 
which are published in printed form. During the last year, the Committee on 
Secondary Education published A CHALLENGE 20 SECONDARY EDUCATION through The 
Appleton-Century Company. At the present time the Society is publishing a 
monthly pictorial magazine entitled BUILDING AMERICA. 


There are about ten committees constantly at work on curriculum 
problems. At the present time the following committees are functioning: 
Committee on Courses of Study; Committee on Textbooks; Committee on Teacher 
Training; Committee on Bibliography; Committee on Higher Education; Committee 
on City School Curriculum, and Committee on Integration. 


The annual meeting of the Society includes several sessions devoted 
to themes of special interest to the members. During the past two years the 


leaders of the state curriculum programs have met together for a morning ses- 
sion. 


The annual membership fee is $2.00, which includes a subscription 
to the CURRICULUM JOURNAL. During the current year BUILDING AMERICA, the 
Society's monthly pictorial magazine, is being sent free to members. 








